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The Oriental cylinders which we publish in plates V and VI belong 
to the collection of Mr. R. S. Williams of Utica, N. Y. This col- 
lection was begun some years ago by his brother, the late Rev. Dr. 
Williams, who was for many years a missionary in Syria, and who 
assisted at Layard's excavations : it has been increased from time to 
time by the present owner, who has maintained relations with Syria. 
The subjects which we have reproduced, though few, are sufficient to 
show the general characteristics of the art of gem-cutting in Western 
Asia, and the differences which characterize it, according to period 
and locality. In order to fully understand the motives which lead us 
to attribute these works to a precise time or place, some preliminary 
remarks are necessary, which may be supplemented by consulting the 
more detailed examination which has been made in our studies on 
Oriental glyptics. 1 

It is well known that the cylinders are cut in a hard stone, — por- 
phyry, jasper, hematite, rock-crystal or any other pietra-dura ; as well 
as in ivory and bone. They are generally pierced through the axis ; 
the engraving occupies the convex surface ; it is an intaglio, which it 
is impossible to study without taking an impression of the subject on 

1 Les Pierres gravies de la Haute-A&ie. Becherches 8ur la Glyptique orientale : 2 vols, 
roy. 8vo., Paris, 1883-86. 
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a plastic substance : taken with care, this impression gives the subject 
in a bas-relief which the heliotype faithfully reproduces. A knowl- 
edge is thus acquired, not only of the subject, but also of the work of 
the artist, and even of the different processes which he employed. 
Oriental cylinders always served a threefold purpose : they were orna- 
ments, amulets and seals. The subjects engraved on them represent, 
either episodes of the ancient legends of Chaldsea ; or religious cere- 
monies ; rarely scenes of mere fancy. They are often accompanied 
by inscriptions the extent of which varies according to the idea that 
was uppermost at their making. When they were considered princi- 
pally as amulets or talismans, the owner inscribed a formula of prayer, 
or an incantation ; sometimes the name of one or two divinities. 
Most frequently, in accord with the use of the cylinder as a seal, 2 he 
inscribed on it his name and his filiation, with a formula of adoration 
of one of the divinities of the Assyro-Chaldsean Pantheon. 3 The in- 
scriptions rarely give any information as to the subject of the scene. 
Still, they are of great importance ; for the paleographic study which 
they render possible gives exact indications as to their epoch, and con- 
sequently of the period to which the execution of the cylinder should 
be referred. Some inscriptions contain the name of a sovereign the 
date of whose reign is already known, 4 and these cylinders therefore 
constitute precious examples of the glyptic art of those dates. If, for 
Chaldaea, we were confined merely to these indications, however pre- 
cise they may be, our means of appreciation would be very limited, 
but we have others which result from the use of these intaglios as seals. 
By this means an indication is given which enables us to fix the latest 
date at which certain artistic types were in use. 

Excavations have brought to light contract-tablets dating from 
the earliest times down to the period of the Seleucidae, which bear 
the impression of the seals of the contracting parties, and the date at 
which they were executed, — the day, the month, and the year. We 
thus have positive proof as to what types were used at the time when 
these contracts were made. 5 For Assyria, a further indication is 

2 The word hunuk — " seal " is found on some cylinders. Cf. our Empreintes de 
Cylindres assyro-chaldeens releves sur des contrats d'interit prive au Musee Brittanique : 
Paris, 1880, p. 26. 

3 Glyptique orientate : Introduction, p. 20. 

4 Collection de Clercq : Catalogue m&thodique et raisonne, Introduction, p. 4. 

5 Empreintes de Cylindres assyro-chaldeens, etc. : Paris, 1880. 
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given by a comparison of the subjects of the cylinders with those of 
the bas-reliefs sculptured on the walls of the palaces, the ruins of 
w r hich have been excavated. We see, then, that the artists, both 
sculptors and engravers, were inspired by the same ideas ; and, while 
incorporating them by different means, they did not deviate from 
the traditions accepted at the centre where they lived. The estab- 
lishment of these points in a great number of cases about which 
there can be no doubt, makes it possible by analogy to relate works 
which do not present any distinctive marks, to others whose places 
in the great periods of history have already been determined. This 
short preamble would not be complete, if we did not hint at the 
difficulties presented by the history of the glyptic art in Western 
Asia. The Assyro-Chaldaeans were not alone in making use of cyl- 
inders. We find them in use among all their neighbors : hence, it 
may readily be understood that the elements of a rigorous classifica- 
tion are sometimes wanting. Egypt, Phoenicia, Armenia, and above 
all Asia Minor, present, in this respect, more than one enigma. The 
information which we gather regarding the Hittites, whose civiliza- 
tion is scarcely beginning to be revealed to us, tempt one to relate to 
their monuments a quantity of cylinders the explanation of which is 
still the cause of great embarassment to the historian. Finally, if in 
certain cases the subjects present the characteristics of a work pure 
in its conception and in its execution, there are also examples which 
result from numerous influences produced by conquests or by defeats, 
and which affect the entire life of a people. Hence arise medleys in 
which the attributes, the symbols, the subjects, and even the nature 
of the inscriptions, are confounded. These are transitional works in 
which it is difficult to estimate what share belongs to the victors, and 
what to the vanquished, and consequently to determine the proven- 
ance of the monument. 

These few remarks are sufficient to enable one to follow the descrip- 
tion of our cylinders, and to understand the considerations which 
have led us either to assign to them a precise origin or to abstain 
from all attribution. 

CHALD/EAN CYLINDERS. 

It is well known that the beginnings of civilization in Babylonia 
are not accessible to the historian ; still, certain works of this remote 
period have come down to us. At the period when a determined date 
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can first be assigned to any events of this ancient civilization (about 
forty centuries before our era), Lower Mesopotamia contained several 
cities already famous, Ur, Larsam, and Erech, which appear to have 
by turns disputed the supremacy, until Babylon finally obtained 
dominion over alt these rival cities. We possess monuments of these 
different localities, cylinders which bear the names of their ancient 
sovereigns. These give sure points of comparison which allow us to 
appreciate the characteristic differences in the work of the artists, and 
to recognize, by an examination of their processes and of their tendency 
to devote themselves to one subject more than another, distinctive 
traditions which form what may be considered as Schools? We will 
now seek to justify these remarks by examining some specimens from 
the collection which forms the subject of this paper, and we will first 
study the works which we attribute to the legendary age. 

Data which enable us to assign an approximate period to these 
archaic works are found on contract-tablets dating from the time of 
Hammurabi, — the first King of Babylon who united under the same 
sceptre all the ancient capitals of Lower Babylonia, — on which are 
impressions of cylinders which represent animals whose species it is 
difficult to determine ; they Vise on their hind legs and throw them- 
selves upon each other, as if to devour one another; sometimes man 
appears as a mediator. This type must have disappeared about the time 
of Hammurabi : even at this remote period it had become worn-out 
and antiquated : we are thus led to attribute to it an earlier origin, and 
consequently to refer it back to legendary times. Now, it is precisely 
this scene that we find represented on Cylinder No. 1 (porphyritic obsid- 
ian : height 2.5, diam. 1.4 centim.). The question arises, what was 
the origin of this subject? There is a well-known legend, the legend 
of Izdubar, 7 in which it is said that "in the beginning," the world was 
inhabited by strange animals in the midst of which man lived in 
peace. Can our subject be an allusion to this ancient tradition ? It 
is allowable to suppose this ; and for this reason we attribute to the 
legendary period the subject and the execution of the cylinder in 
question. Scenes of this kind are very numerous and varied ; still, 
it is always the same thought that inspires the artist, and which he 
embodies with more or less talent. This cylinder shows a certain 

6 Glyptique orientate, Part I, p. 83. 

7 G. Smith, The Chaldcean account of Genesis, p. 202, Tab. in, col. 4. 
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amount of skill ; the glyptic art was not in its infancy ; the traces of 
the instrument often disappear under the influence of a conscious 
attempt at modelling, and to conform to the requirements of a sym- 
metry which the taste for the fantastic does not exclude. 

Cylinder No. !£ (bone: h. 1.5, d. 0.7 cent.) presents a subject of 
the same nature, but rudely executed. The arrangement of figures is 
confused, and it is only by a careful comparison with replicas more 
finely worked, that they can be made out. The hero of the legend 
illustrated by the artist stands with extended arms in the midst of 
the animals which are standing erect around him. On his right is a 
carnivorous animal always difficult to name ; he has a hideous head, 
and a neck covered with a thick mane. On his left is a lion, easier 
to recognize; and in the field are small animals or symbols the 
drawing of which is too imperfect to enable us to identify them. 

After these works of the primitive period, we come to scenes of a 
more precise character, in which personages occupy the principal 
position, and the scenes are religious. It is possible to distinguish, 
by the differences of costume, the localities whence the artist took his 
models for the creation of types which, after gaining acceptance, were 
transmitted by tradition down to quite a late period. The type of 
the cylinders of this kind is given by a fine cylinder in the British 
Museum, which was long mislaid : it was originally published by 
Rich, Ker-Porter and Dorow, and we have reproduced it in our 
Glyptique orientate (Part 1, p. 129). The inscription informs us that 
this cylinder was the seal of a sovereign whose name we read Urkham, 8 
the earliest king of Ur, who reigned thirty centuries before our era. 

Cylinder No. 11 (hematite: h. 2.7, d. 1.6 cent.) represents a scene 
analogous to that engraved on the cylinder of Urkham, only it is 
rudely executed. It is composed of three principal figures : first, a 
divinity, seated on a throne without a back, and enveloped in a very 
characteristic long robe; 9 a small figure, the lower part of whose 

8 We might also compare this scene with that which is engraved on a cylinder of 
the Museum of Berlin, and which bears the name of Gamil-Sin. Prof. Schrader 
was the first to publish this important cylinder, which we have reproduced in our 
Glyptique orientate, Part 1, p. 131. 

9 Different scholars consider this garment to be plaited, or spiral, or evenflounced(?). 
M. Heuzey thinks that this arrangement is the result of a conventional method of 
representing the fabric, which he considers to be a rich tissue ornamented on one 
side only with a long fleece. See, in the Comptes-rendus de Vlnsiitut, April 16th 
1886, the note of M. Heuzey, Sur une etoffe chaldeenne. 
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body has disappeared, is prostrated at his feet ; then come two figures 
who approach the god with raised hands, in the attitude of adoration. 
The field of the cylinder is thickly covered : we see, in strange con- 
fusion, different symbols, — the shining disk within the crescent of the 
moon ; a bird ; then a sort of staff, the symbol of justice ; 10 finally, 
other small animals the character of which it is impossible to define. 
The inscription, which consists of two lines of writing, seems to have 
replaced a primitive inscription ; the form of the characters is such as 
to make it impossible to read them. Under the cartouche may be seen 
the upper part of the body of a small animal, probably a dog or a lion. 

Cylinder No. 12 (hematite : h. 1.9, d. 0.9 cent.) presents an analo- 
gous ceremony, completed by the addition of a fourth figure standing 
on an animal which probably is, as on the preceding cylinder, a dog 
or a lion. Figures standing on animals are often met with on 
intaglios and bas-reliefs. This position undoubtedly had a mythical 
significance ; the difficulty is to discover the myth which thus associ- 
ates the animal with the divinity. We have been able to discover 
some of these relations. Thus, when we see a goddess standing on 
a lion, we know at once that it is Ishtar, because we are acquainted 
with a text which tells us that this animal was dedicated to her. 11 In 
this cylinder there is but a vague indication of the animal; and, on 
the other hand, though the figure, by its pose and its head-dress, may 
be considered a god, we do not know by what name to designate him. 

Cylinder No. 6 (hematite: h. 1.5, d. 0.8 cent.) gives us a new 
subject. We see on a sort of platform two divinities of rigid figure, 
seated one in front of the other ; under the platform is a lion facing 
to the right. Then, three standing figures advance toward the plat- 
form, with their hands raised in adoration ; the second one carries a 
small animal in his arms. On the field is the symbol of justice, and 
behind the two divinities a sort of undulating line, very frequent 
on the cylinders of this period, which may be taken for the branch 
of a tree or for a serpent ; it appears, however, only to mark the 
division of the scene. 12 The subject is a phase of the sacrifice of the 
hid. This theme has given rise to a great variety of representations, 
in which the role, the costumes, and the disposition of the figures 

10 Glyptique orientate, Part I, p. 246. 

11 Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, iv, 66, rev. ; c. 6, 1. 25. 

12 This mistake has given rise to the most erroneous suppositions, which we have 
duly disposed of (Glyptique orientate, Part i, p. 189). 
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may vary, but which leave no doubt as to the ensemble of the 
ceremony. 13 

Cylinder No. ^ (hematite: h. 1.8, d. 1.1 cent.) represents an act 
of adoration of another description. The god, or his pontiff, in a 
long robe, is standing with the right leg advanced; two figures 
approach him, with the hand raised in adoration. The inscription 
of two lines contains the names of two divinities, An-ut = " Samas," 
and An-a-a = " Malik." The reading of the name "Samas" has 
been for a long time ascertained: it is not so with that of "Malik." 
At first the ideogram An-a-a was read "Ilai" or "Ilaya;" then was 
adopted the reading "Malik," introducing" into the Assyrian pan- 
theon, without positive proof, a divinity corresponding to the Moloch 
of Phoenician mythology. Now, a passage in the lists of divinities, 
so numerous on the Assyrian tablets, seems to indicate that the ideo- 
gram An-a-a designates a female divinity ; moreover an inscription 
of Saos-Duchinos (Samas-sum-ukin) makes her the betrothed of the 
Sun. The reading "Malik" is therefore essentially provisional. 14 

Cylinder No. 2 (hematite: h. 1.5, d. 0.8 cent.) gives only the rude 
sketch of an act of adoration, which cannot be defined owing to 
the insufficiency of the design : however, it is possible to distinguish 
the whimsical indication of two figures marching towards a fantastic 
animal, whose image is repeated behind him in inverse position ; 
finally, in the field, reappears that undulating line, a branch or 
serpent, of which we have already spoken. The technic of the 
engraving, precisely on account of its unskilfulness, merits examina- 
tion : it shows a naive manner of representing figures. The head is 
formed by three strokes, which are sufficient to indicate its position 
and head-dress ; the body is confined to a few lines ; the legs, though 
drawn with a single stroke, show the direction in which the figures 
move. These productions of a primitive art are interesting to study : 
they show us what can be accomplished by the effort of the artist 
when he desires to make himself understood, notwithstanding the 
insufficiency of his execution ; an engraver of a more advanced period 
would never be so naive and at the same time so skilful. 

Cylinder No. 7 (hematite : h. 2.4, d. 0.9 cent.) represents again an 
episode of the sacrifice of t;he kid ; we did not analyze it by the side 

13 See especially the subjects represented in the plates of the Catalogue of the 
Collection de Clercq, Nos. 149 to 175. Cf. same scene in Metrop. Mus., N. Y. 

14 Cf. the note of M. Oppert in the Catalogue de Clercq, p. 57. 
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of cylinder No. 6, though it has an analogous scene, because the 
execution of this intaglio denotes another origin. It is certain that 
this cylinder belongs to Chaldaea, but we are not able to attribute it 
to a precise locality, because means of comparison are wanting. The 
intaglio exhibits an entirely different execution and figures wearing a 
different costume. The pontiff or god wears a hat with the brim 
turned up : he is armed with a sword, and wears a long robe richly 
ornamented : before him are three figures ; the first in a short tunic, 
with his foot resting on a chimera, is followed by a second figure 
dressed in a long robe, turning back towards the third, who carries the 
kid in his arms. In the upper part of the field, in front of the divinity, 
is the disk within the crescent, and below, the symbol of justice. 

The subject of Cylinder No. 13 (hematite: h. 1.5, d. 0.8 cent.) is 
of great simplicity. A standing figure, robed in a short tunic, holds 
with the left hand, brought to the waist, a sword or a club ; the right 
hand hangs naturally by the side of the body. He stands boldly 
before the pontiff, who appears to bless him. This motive is repeated 
to satiety on the cylinders of Chaldaea. I have long questioned what 
the first figure could be. I formerly took it to be a warrior, 15 but I 
have been obliged to discard this view, and to restore to it its true 
character, which I will here explain. In seeking, among the numer- 
ous intaglios which I have studied, the scenes in which this figure is 
represented, I recognized it on a series of cylinders which reproduce 
the different phases of a human sacrifice, from the moment when the 
pontiff blesses the victim, to the time when it falls under the stroke of 
the sacrificer. 16 We find that the repulsive figure which fills this 
office always has the same features, the same costume, and it is he who 
finally remains alone in the presence of the pontiff. It must there- 
fore be admitted that this figure is only the personification of that 
holocaust which was only too real in all the primitive civilizations of 
the ancient East. When human sacrifices finally disappeared actually 
from Chaldsea, they were still represented by the Sacrificer, who per- 
petuated symbolically the tradition of them. The favor which these 
sacrifices enjoyed, explains why subjects of this nature are so numer- 
ous, for, if the human victim was no longer in reality immolated on 
the altar, it was still believed possible to satisfy this supreme holo- 
caust by the symbol which consecrated the mysterious memory of it, 

15 Catalogue des cylindres orientaux du Musie de La Haye, Nos. 90-111, 91-83. 

16 Glyptique orientate, Part I, p. 150, Nos. 94-96. 
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as the highest homage that could be rendered to the divinity. The 
inscriptions on these cylinders often contain the names of only two 
divinities, which in this case are those of Samas and Malik. Above 
all, let us beware of seeing in the latter name a distant allusion to the 
Phoenician Moloch. However tempting this connection may be for 
the corroboration of our opinion on the role of the figure which we 
have described, it must be renounced. We cannot repeat too often, 
that the reading Malik is not yet proved. 17 

ASSYRIAN CYLINDERS. 

Assyrian cylinders do not carry us back to so early a period as 
those of Chaldsea. They present, doubtless for that very reason, 
phases more determinable by the technical processes employed by the 
artists. From this point of view two Schools may be distinguished, 
whose seat, however, remains undetermined. On one side, the School 
w T hich employed the process of execution with the point; on the other, 
that which gave the preference to the use of the bouterolle, or drill ; 18 
until the artist, by the union of these two processes, removed all traces 
of the instrument, and produced those beautiful works of the art of the 
Sargonidse. 

Cylinder No. 5 (ivory: h. 2.5, d. 1.0 cent.) is a specimen of work 
with the point, very easily recognized by the deep and sharp lines 
which have left on the stone a drawing without modelling, dry and 
entirely linear. The subject represents the often repeated scene of 
adoration : it differs entirely from the Chaldsean type, but the ele- 
ments of it may be found on the Assyrian bas-reliefs. 

Cylinder No. 9 (obsidian : h. 2.6, d. 1.1 cent.) shows a kneeling archer 
aiming his arrows at a wild animal ; the field is covered by various 
symbols. The technic of the engraving, which is especially interest- 
ing, is so closely related to that of the preceding cylinder that it evi- 
dently belongs to the same School. 

Cylinder No. 16 (yellow agate: h. 3.6, d. 1.4 cent.) represents a 
standing archer shooting an arrow at the winged bull; behind the scene 
is a tree; and in the field, above, the symbol of the supreme god, and 
below, that of the sacred tree. An analogous scene is given on the 
cylinder reproduced in plate vn, No. 6, of our Glyptique orientale, 

17 See remarks on cylinder No. 4, p. 253. 

18 Glyptique orientale. Part n, p. 22. 
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Part ii. The technic of the intaglio is still the same ; but the forms 
are more rounded, an attempt at modelling being apparent ; and here 
and there the drill has left evident traces of its use. 

Cylinder No. 3 (chalcedony : h. 1.9, d. 1.0 cent.) shows us the rough 
beginning of work with the drill. The drill (bouterolle) is an instru- 
ment which the artist uses by giving it a rapid rotary movement, 
producing round concave holes by the means of which he first rudely 
sketches his figures, perfecting them afterward by giving more delicacy 
to the work and by making it follow more closely the forms of the 
body. A beautiful cylinder of the Museum of Florence shows that 
this method of execution was employed for the seal of a Prefect of 
Kalah. 19 Taking this indication, in the absence of any other, as a 
basis, we have attributed this kind of work, perhaps rather arbitra- 
rily, to the artists of Kalah. By studying a group of cylinders of the 
same kind, it is possible to clearly distinguish the scene on this cylin- 
der. On the left is a divinity wearing the tiara, with long curling 
hair, and dressed in a short tunic over which falls a long robe descend- 
ing to the heels, leaving the left leg uncovered : the figure is sur- 
rounded by an aureole whose rays are tipped with pearls ; in front of 
this divinity stands, in adoration, a figure whose costume could also 
be restored : in the field, above, is the symbol of the supreme god, 
and below, a rude indication of the sacred tree. All this is repre- 
sented on our cylinder, only it is in the condition of a rough sketch : 
in order to understand it, it is necessary to'consult the cylinders of the 
same kind which present the different stages of the work, until there 
is no longer any doubt as to the expression of the thought of the artist. 

To the preceding subject should be compared that of the fine Cyl- 
inder No. 8 (sapphirine chalcedony: h. 3.4, d. 1.5 cent.). It bears 
traces of the same processes, but shows how well a gem-cutter could 
make use of them. The subject is of the greatest interest, and the 
inscription itself gives to this work a capital importance. We here 
find two distinct scenes : that on the left is but the correctly executed 
form of the rough design in the preceding one, but here all the details 
are clear. A beardless divinity stands on a pedestal; a star that 
shines over its head shows it to be Ishtar; 20 on her head is the high 

10 Glyptique orientate, Part n, p. 36. 

80 The attributes of Ishtar were numerous, and it is not unusual to see her desig- 
nated by either a lion or a star, or even by other symbols which it is needless to 
specify here. 
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tiara, with a double row of horns, and she is richly robed in a short 
tunic over which hangs a long garment which opens so as to leave 
the advanced right leg uncovered. She is armed with bow and 
quiver, drawn inside the aureole that partly encircles her. The robes 
are richly adorned with fringes, embroideries, and plaits. Before 
her stands, in adoration, a male figure with long beard and curling 
hair falling on his shoulders, and dressed in a long robe. This scene 
occurs frequently on other cylinders by the side of different subjects 
which need not here be mentioned. It will be interesting, however, 
to study the same scene on a cylinder of the British Museum whose 
size and perfect execution show the real character of the figure which 
is being adored. 21 The artist, while giving to the worshipper a life- 
like appearance, has given to the goddess the stiffness of a statue. 
It is an eikon executed by the engravers of this period with a very 
clear intention, and always successfully rendered. 

The second scene is more complicated but is easily explained : it 
represents the god Marduk pursuing with his arrow Tihamat, the 
Sea-Dragon. This theme is borrowed from an ancient Chaldsean 
legend very popular in Assyria. 22 The god, wearing the tiara, bearded, 
dressed in a long robe open in front which leaves the right leg ex- 
posed, and standing on a winged lion that rushes along at full gallop, 
pursues the monster, at which he is shooting an arrow : from his belt 
hang a sword and a sickle. The Dragon is a winged quadruped 
which, while fleeing from the god, turns back towards him his head 
with a hideous grimace. This scene is given in the sculptures of the 
palace of Ninirud, 23 and the details of the costume of the god and 
the characteristics of the dragon can be clearly distinguished. But, 
at Nimrud, Marduk is armed with the thunderbolt, and is enveloped 
in a double pair of wings. The monster is, with slight variations, 
of the characteristic type always attributed to him, — a winged lion, 
raised on his hind legs, whose body is covered with feathers, and 
whose legs terminate in vulture's claws. 24 This subject has been often 
reproduced by the gem-cutters. A rough design of it is given on a 

21 Glyptique orientate, Part n, fig. 37. 

22 G. Smith, The Chaldaean account of Genesis, pp. 90, 91. 

23 Layabd, Monuments of Nineveh, Second series, pi. 5. 

24 There has just been communicated to me a cylinder on which the dragon is 
represented in the shape of a serpent, and Marduk is armed with the thunderbolt, 
and is enveloped in a double pair of wings, as in the Mmr&d bas-reliefs. 
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cylinder of the Collection de Clercq (Catalogue, pi. xxxi, No. 331), 
and replicas of it can be examined in my work, Recherches sur la Glyp- 
tique orientale (Part II, p. 44 sqq.). 

An examination of the inscription shows, at once, that this has all 
the importance of a royal cylinder. We can read, in the field, an in- 
scription traced parallel with the axis, and whose confused characters, 
occupying the space left free by the figures, show, at the beginning, 
the sign frJfarT , which denotes a royal rank. 25 The scribe who 
made use of it, — and was secretary to the chancellor of a sovereign 
whose name is not here expressed, — is called " Marduk-zir-idin, son 

of " Here I must stop, as the impression does not allow 

me to read the end of the inscription. 

To what nation or period can we assign the two remaining cylin- 
ders, Nos. 10 and 15? Serious difficulties stand in the way of any 
attribution. They have no very definite character, and are evidently 
specimens of an art in a state either of transition or of decadence, in 
which various elements were combined. The Phoenicians are, of all 
nations, those who most contributed to this confusion ; having no na- 
tional art, they unconsciously combined, in the same intaglio, figures 
from the art of Assyria, of Egypt or some other nation : they some- 
times confined themselves to tracing a name in their own alphabet on 
the field of a cylinder of foreign origin, thus destroying its originality. 
It seems to have been otherwise with the nations of Asia Minor. The 
Hittites have left, at different points in Asia Minor, monuments of a 
distinct style accompanied by characteristic inscriptions, which have 
furnished types that are recognizable on a large number of cylinders. 
Unfortunately, many of these works have come under Phoenician in- 
fluence, and hence show much-altered elements. Can these two cyl- 
inders be attributed to the Hittites ? Just so much as we were affir- 
mative, in cases where in the field of the cylinders were inscribed 
Hittite hieroglyphs by the side of figures that could be compared to 
those of Eujuk or Boghaz-Keui, 26 just so reserved should we be when 
these distinguishing elements are wanting. It is true that some cyl- 
inders are so far removed from the art of both Chaldaea and Assyria 
that, on examining them, one may be tempted to attribute them to the 
nearest neighbors of these two nations ; and, in fact, the great empire 

25 This sign is distinct from that which belongs to the ordinary seal. 

26 Glyptique erientale, Part ii, p. 119. 
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of the Hittites was for many centuries on the borders of the Assyrian 
domain. The Hittite art was certainly not despicable, for the Kings 
of Assyria did not hesitate to borrow from it. From this mingling 
of cultures there may have resulted hybrid works in which we should 
expect to find, neither beauty of execution nor breadth of conception, 
but, at most, a vague reminiscence of the most characteristic traits of 
the two nations. 

Cylinder No. 10 (composition: h. 2.3, d. 1.0 cent.) is a very rudely 
executed work, and recalls certain of the cylinders found at Kourion. 27 
Can it be the product of Kypriote art ? It is difficult to say. There 
is nothing Assyrian or Chaldaean in the arrangement of the figures or 
of the animals, and, if we were tempted to attribute it to the Hit- 
tites, we should be obliged to allow that the conjecture rested on nega- 
tive grounds, necessarily weak. 

It is the same with Cylinder No. 15 (hematite: h. 1.6, d. 0.8 cent.): 
though it has a more distinctive character, no more affirmative judg- 
ment can be given on it. Works of this nature must undergo serious 
study before it will be possible to definitely assign to them their 
proper place. 

It remains to speak of the flat seals, of which two examples are 
given on our second plate (pl. vi, Nos. 17, 18). The use, in Assyria, 
of flat seals in the form of cones, pyramids, and spheroids is shown 
by a royal decree of the 26th day of the month Tebet of the year of 
Masallim-Assur (790 b. c.) which bears the impress of the royal seal. 
Their use was continued until the time of the Seleucidse and even later. 
The two seals in question may be assigned to the Great Empire of 
Assyria, to which belong many analogous works. The subjects en- 
graved on them, on being compared with those of the Assyrian bas- 
reliefs, show that they should be attributed to the school of Kalah. 
On the first, No. 17 (carnelian : h. 1.7, w. 1.4 cent.), is a seated figure 
behind which is engraved an inscription, apparently in Phoenician 
letters. On the second, No. 18 (agate: h. 1.6, w. 1.2 cent.), is 
a priest adoring the sacred tree, above which is the symbol of the 
supreme Assyrian divinity. 

The intaglios that have been described all belong either to the 
time of the Early Empire of Chaldsea, or to that of the Great Em- 
pire of Assyria, and stop at one of the great periods in the history of 

27 L. m Cesnola, Cyprus, pl. xxxn, No. 21. 
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Western Asia. There are no specimens of the dynasty of the Sar- 
gonidse, or of later periods. Still, the collection, specimens of which 
have here been examined, is a remarkable one. The magnificent 
cylinder of Marduk-zir-idin is of great rarity : we have examined it 
with the greatest interest, and have sought to place it in the light it 
deserves : and in bringing this study to a close we most sincerely 
congratulate its fortunate owner, who has afforded us the opportunity 
of examining it. 

J. Mj&nant. 

Kouen, July 27, 1886. 
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